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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 
OF HUMANE WORK 


ONE OF OUR POSTERS FOR “KINDNESS TO 
ANIMALS WEEK” 
My Cat 
What is it? Can’t you speak? 
What a wealth of grateful love unexpressed; 
Good humor, happiness, joy—all suppressed 
Within one little heart. 


And when the world so needs 
Unselfish love, devotion without dross; 
Tis difficult to reconcile the loss 

With nature’s frugal plan.° 


And though your tongue is mute 
Yet you are eloquent in ways oft shown; 
Your silent soul has power o’er me I own, 
My gray-furred pet. 

—Kate F. Byrne. 


The Boston Herald prints every day questions 
from the people and answers from Dr. 8. Parkes 
Cadman. Among them was the following: 

‘Do you believe that wild animals should be 
trapped and made to suffer and die that their 
fur may be taken for ornamental use?”’ 


Answer from Dr. Cadman 


“T am utterly opposed to the trapping of wild 
animals for this purpose. Any normal-minded 
woman who visualized the sufferings thus entailed 
would refuse to wear furs obtained by such abom- 
inable means. 

“What good they do the wearer on a tropical 
day is a mystery which the masculine mind does 
not attempt to unravel. The contrast between 
the grotesqueness of such apparel in the hot days 
of August and the bloodstained snows of De- 
cember, where the wretched animal which fur- 
nished it was slowly tortured to death, should be 
made by sensitive minds. 

“Unfortunately, the demand of vanity is 
often more cruel than even that of necessity. If 
it must be met with skins, domesticated animals 
can at least be killed at once and do not have to 
die in prolonged agony.” 

In the issue of March 6 of the Boston Traveler, 
the question was asked, ‘‘ Are we fair to our Ani- 
mal friends?” and answered by request of the 
editor from humane workers. Dr. F. H. Rowley 
replied: 

‘“Shockingly unjust and indifferent,’ and fol- . 
lowed his statement convincingly by saying: 

‘“‘ As individuals we may be or we may not be. 
As a nation, as a race of men and women, we are 
not. These fellow creatures, sharing with us the 
great gift of life with all this gift brings of 
capacity for joy and sorrow, pleasure and pain, 
only ask from us fair play, that is, justice. 

“Ts it fair play to demand that more than 
100,000,000 cattle, sheep, and swine, to say 
nothing of unnumbered millions of feathered 
fowl should be sacrificed annually in our land to 
furnish food for us, and then to allow, through 
our indifference or ignorance, these countless 
millions to meet their doom in death through 
methods of slaughter involving wholly needless 
pain and even torture? Is there even a semblance 
of justice in requiring for my use or enjoyment 
the death of anysentient creature and then stand- 
ing by totally unconcerned as to how that death 
is inflicted, whether by a quick and painless proc- 
ess, or by means which cry aloud to heaven for 
justice and compassion? ‘Ah, but what do I 
know about the way these unfortunate animals are 
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killed on whose flesh I feed?’ Is this my answer? 
It is my business to know, just as it was once and 
even now may be my business to know whether 
or not the clothes I wear are stained with the 
very life blood of the half-starved victims of 
some festering sweat shop. And the soft and 
beautiful fur I wrap around me, is it no business 
of mine to know how I come by it? If I know 
that between the creature born with that ex- 
quisite covering and me there has lain the fiend- 
ish torture of the steel trap, a torture sometimes 
lasting for days of anguish, and I am content to 
do nothing, say nothing in the name of fair play, 
what must I think of myself, if I think at all? 
And here’s the trouble with the most of us. We 
don’t think. Some of us won’t think. Is this 
sentiment? It’s a thousand miles from the place 
where sentiment dwells; it’s at the door of jus- 
tice where these thoughts stand pleading today 
not for mercy for our animal friends, but just 
for fair play.”—Dr. Rowley. 

To this question I gave the following reply: 

From long experience I unhesitatingly answer 
“No.” These are some common ways in which 
they are treated: 

Keeping animals for use or pleasure and not 
giving them sufficient food, comfortable shelter 
at night, kind care when they are sick or old, and 
a merciful death. 

Deserting dogs or cats through which cruelty 
they suffer greatly and cause suffering to human 
beings. 

Selling old horses, or horses otherwise unfit for 
work instead of having them humanely put to 
death. 

Keeping active dogs chained. 
animals in confinement. 

Giving children kittens, puppies, birds to 
please them, and taking no heed as to how these 
poor victims are treated. 

Enjoying the products of the cow, sheep, hens, 
and never giving one thought as to how they live 
or die, or one dollar to advance the cause of 
humane education which is so greatly needed. 
This I call the rankest ingratitude! 

The continued use of that most fiendishly cruel 
steel trap still continues. 

We are not civilized though we may think we 
are, and we never shall be until thoughtful con- 
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sideration for the lower animals and study into 
their treatment and their needs becomes a reg- 
ular part of education.— 

Anna Harriet Smith. 


Animals the Better Sports 


To the Editor of the Transcript: 

Americans pride themsleves on being good 
sports, but the occurrence in Leominster, Mass., 
recorded in the papers of March 25, seems to 
indicate that animals sometimes show better 
sportsmanship than human beings. And the 
humans in this case were New England men and 
boys! 

According to the story, a woodchuck has beaten 
a bulldog in fair fight, and the dog was retiring to 
nurse his wounds and his injured dignity. This 
was clean sport. It is natural for dogs and wood- 
chucks to fight, and by all the rules the latter 
should have been allowed to return to his home 
and family, and boast, if he felt like it, of the 
victory he had won. Instead of which, the people 
who had watched the fight set upon the little 
animal with stones and crushed the life out of 
him, which process, we are told, took nearly one 
hour. 

If woodchucks were dangerous creatures one 
could understand it, but they are not. There 
really seems no excuse for these self-appointed 
executioners. They were cowardly, they were 
cruel, and they were very poor sports.—Sarah 
King Weld 2nd Vice-President, New York Wom- 
en’s League for Animals, New York, April 4. 


Pet Monkey Helps Fight Off Robbers 


Pawtucket, R. I., Jan. 15—When a robber’s 
blow laid Mrs. Nicholas Assis unconscious today, 
a loyal little pet monkey, screaming with rage, 
went to the assistance of Mr. Assis and helped 
him drive six bandits from his home. The rob- 
bers had attacked Mrs. Assis and demanded the 
cash receipts of the Assis drug store, amounting 
to $55. 

Mr. Assis, armed with a broom, tried to fight 
off the bandits. Rosie, a South American 
monkey, entered the fray, screaming, scratch- 
ing and biting, as the assailant of Mrs. Assis 
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struck her down. When the robbers threatened 
to kill one of Mrs. Assis’s small children, an in- 
fant, he redoubled his efforts, broke a broom over 
one man’s head, and using the sharp-ended stick 
as a spear, drove the robbers from the house. 

The screams of the monkey attracted a neigh- 
bor, who summoned the police. The men, who 
apparently were unarmed, had fled when the 
police arrived. In the height of the battle, one 
of the thugs attempted to crush Rosie with his 
feet. She was too quick for him, but did lose 
part of her tail.—Boston Herald. 


The following story has been sent us through 
the kindness of Mr. W. F. Byrne, of the Hanser- 
Churchill Agency, Inc., of New York City, and in 
a letter he writes me: 

‘From time to time we are in receipt of some 
really good stories regarding the care, feeding, 


etc., of dogs, and we would be glad to send them . 


on to you if you could use them in your publica- 
tion. Although the story is furnished you 
through the courtesy of Spratt’s Patent, Ltd., an 
old and regular advertiser in your publication, 
you will note that no mention of Spratts or 
Spratt’s products is made, and you need feel no 
obligation to publish it unless you consider the 
story of sufficient merit to prove interesting to 
your readers.”’ 

Weare very glad to use this story as it contains 
interesting information about dogs, but as you 
will note I have added a postscript which I wish 
all dog breeders and dealers might consider 
seriously.—A. H. S. 


Making Money Out of Dogs 


Since the war a large number of people have 
conceived the idea that dog-breeding is a very 
simple money making proposition to which there 
is no hard work attached. Many took country 
houses and expected to keep them up from the 
profits from the kennels. And very many failed. 
Breeding puppies for sale is an excellent adjunct 
to an income, but not often a good income in it- 
self. Like literature, dog-breeding is a good staff 
but a poor crutch. 

However, a very pleasant and even consider- 


able addition to one’s income may be made out 
of one’s dogs if sound business sense is brought 
into operation. In the first place, it is necessary 
to choose the breed in which you wish to special- 
ize. Here great caution is necessary. There are 
fashions in dogs. Some years the public demand 
seems to be for one variety—a few years later the 
rush is for another. It is as well to look round 
for a variety that is Just becoming 4la mode. In 
this way you can stock your kennels compara- 
tively cheaply. But buy the best pedigree dogs 
you can find. Nothing pays like the best. 
From second-raters you can, as a rule, only ex- 
pect to breed second-raters. There are brilliant 
exceptions, but they are only exceptions. 

Then remember that good dogs must be care- 
fully housed. It is too often the case that people 
engaging in this business utilise any old stables 
or out-premises available. It is far better to 
face expense at first and have your kennels built 
in a bright and sheltered situation. They should, 
if possible, be on sandy soil and well drained. 
A clayey, damp neighborhood reacts unfavorably 
on dogs. If possible, procure a field in which 
you can take your dogs for a good run. In 
these days of motors it is often dangerous to ex-. 
ercise dogs on the high roads. Young dogs are 
often curiously stupid and will almost deliber- 
ately run into danger. In fact, some dog 
breeders in popular motoring neighborhoods 
simply decline to exercise their dogs on the road 
at all. They know by painful experience how 
easy it is to lose a valuable puppy. 

Then, when you have suitable dogs and ac- 
commodation for them, comes the serious ques- 
tion of feeding. Pedigree dogs are often delicate 
and fastidious creatures—sometimes shy feeders, 
sometimes inclined to gorge unduly. Careful 
attention should be paid to each individual dog’s 
food. 

Breeders often disagree as to whether dogs 
should be fed once or twice a day. It is unusual 
for a dog to manage well on one meal. In such 
a case the dog will gorge his food. Half the time 
the stomach is over-loaded and the other half, 
almost idle. Considering the fact that dogs 
digest more slowly than human beings, it is ad- 
visable that they should be fed twice, but not 
more than twice a day. 
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Don’t increase the number of meals if the dog 
be a poor feeder. In such a case let it have food 
only once a day for three or four days. This 
will improve the appetite far more than by feed- 
ing at shorter intervals. A shy feeder will often 
eat better out of selfishness if its dish is placed 
amongst those of the other dogs. If this does 
not prove successful shut the dog up alone with 
his food and remove the dish in half-an-hour 
whether he has eaten his food or not. 

The time of the daily meals does not matter 
providing that the dog is fed regularly and the 
times are reasonably far apart. The lighter meal 
should be given in the morning and the chief 
meal at night. 

A dog’s food should be a balanced ration. The 
ideal method of feeding is to make the first meal 
one of wholesome dog biscuits or biscuit in the 
form of hound meal or terrier meal. At night 
give a meal of soaked dog biscuit or terrier meal 
with meat or fish and some gravy—not forgetting 
to include some well cooked vegetables. 

The best meat to use is beef—liver, heart or 
chuck. Fish is valuable and easily digested, but 
it is necessary to give twice the weight of fish 
you do of meat and all bones should be carefully 
extracted. 

But the base of profitable dog-breeding is good 
hound meal, terrier meal, dog biscuits or the 
proprietary biscuit foods, plus sound meat and 
enough vegetables to provide the vitamines 
needed for growth. Feed your dogs well and 
liberally on these lines and you will be saved half 
the troubles that hamper careless dog-breeders. 

It is only by care and watchfulness that money 
can be made out of dogs. Yet there is no busi- 
ness more fascinating, even if there are many 
more immediately profitable.—W. F. B. 

P. S.—It is to be hoped that every one who 
deals in dogs is careful where they place them. 
A dog that is sold or given into a family where it 
is not understood that they are very sensitive to 
suffering either mental or bodily is greatly to be 
pitied. No one should own a dog who is not 
willing to give it affection as well as food and 
shelter. A chained dog is one of the most un- 
happy creatures on earth. Dog dealers ought to 
consider these things and ask questions, and find 
out conditions before they sell a tender, little 


puppy to any one. ‘The Animal Rescue League 
has been called upon more than once to interfere 
in the cases of puppies that were taken from their 
mothers too soon, put out in dog houses, and that 
were crying with loneliness and discomfort, and 
sometimes were punished for crying, no one in the 
family seeming to have the least feeling for these 
poor little suffering babies.—A. H.S. 


Would mankind wish to be deprived of the 
comfort and help they get from the lower ani- 
mals? Should they not feel it a duty to do 
something in their behalf? Yet they leave mil- 
lions to one cause or another, and not even a 
small sum to promote the welfare of these serv- 
ants who have toiled for them, suffered for them, 
and given their lives for them. When I read of 
the will of a millionaire who has left large sums to 
colleges, art museums, etc., and has not left one 
dollar to help the societies that are working in 
behalf of the lower animals that he himself has 
been indebted to all his life, I confess I cannot 
understand it.—A. H. S. 


A Report of the Salem Work 


In the Salem Evening News of June 10, there is 
an interesting report given of the work of the 
Animal Rescue League in that city during the 
past year. It was written by Miss Anna Fes- 
senden, the president and treasurer of the 
League, also its founder. We quote from the 
report the following: 

“The year’s work of the Salem Animal Rescue 
League came to an end on May 31, 1926. It 
brought many satisfactions as well as much 
anxiety and discouragement. During the year 
there were killed 1,137 cats and kittens, 187 
dogs, four birds, two rabbits and 16 white rats; 
11 lost dogs were restored to their owners and 
homes were found for two dogs. ° 

“We often wonder why some very good dogs 
are sent to the League and are unclaimed, but 
when homes are found for them, the reason 1s 
apparent; they are tramps, and, like some men, 
prefer the open road to a respectable, circum- 
scribed life. 

“T wish I could persuade people to have their 
names and license numbers on their dogs’ collars. 
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Without these they have no legal protection, 
and in case they are lost or injured, by motor 
cars (as so many are in these days) there is no 
way of identifying them. 

“Then there is another thing: Let kittens be 
disposed of before their eyes are open. Don’t 
wait until they are at the cunning age, as it is 
harder for all concerned. 

“The League has many appeals from neighbor- 
ing towns to dispose of animals, but pitiful as 
some of the cases are and difficult as it is to 
refuse, they cannot be met, as the city of Salem 
cannot undertake the disposal of dead bodies of 
out-of-town animals. 

“These calls only show the need of some sort of 
animal rescue work in every town and city, and 
the recent action and attitude of the mayor of 
Lynn are incomprehensible both from a humane 
and practical standpoint. 

‘Sad as the sights are, perhaps because they 
are so sad, I often wish that people could see the 
diseased, starving and injured cats and dogs to 
whose sufferings the League puts a merciful end. 

“T find that I am repeating much of my last 
year’s report, but the same conditions exist and 
call for the same comment. The object of the 
League is to care for homeless, lost and unwanted 
cats and dogs, and to be able to do this we 
charge people who can afford to pay for disposing 
of their animals. But the welfare of the animal 
is the first consideration, and though we know we 
are often imposed upon, particularly by some of 
our foreign population, if the dog or cat for any 
reason needs to be cared for, we take it, for it is 
much better from every point of view that so 
many uncared for, unwanted animals should not 
be at large, a nuisance and often a menace. 

“But it is exasperating to have people who 
can well afford to pay refuse to do so. I have 
one case in mind of a well-to-do man whose old 
dog we disposed of. At the time ‘there was no 
money in the house,’ and several bills sent since 
have brought no response. 

“The collection of the annual assessments is 
quite a question. The year begins June 1, 
and it would be a great help if people would pay 
their dues early in the year to the treasurer. 
There are still quite a number of dues unpaid, 
although notices have been sent, and it can 


readily be seen that the profit from the small 
amount of 50 cents is not great if this has to be 
generally done. 

“Tf for any reason people do not wish to retain 
their membership, it is earnestly requested that 
they so signify to the treasurer so that notices, 
bills, ete., may not continue to be sent to them.” 


Lynn Work 


In her report Miss Fessenden alludes to the 
attitude the present Mayor of Lynn has taken 
with regard to the Branch our Animal Rescue 
League has established in West Lynn, after fre- 
quent and urgent calls from Lynn and West 
Lynn to come to the relief of Lynn, there being 
so many homeless and neglected dogs and cats 
on the streets. 

Mrs. Frank H. Sheldon of Newton, since de- 
ceased, asked me if there was any special thing 
in humane work I was anxious to do, and when 
I told her of the calls of distress I was receiving 
from Lynn she with wonderful kindness and 
generosity gave me $3000, which enabled me to 
purchase the cottage the League now owns and 
where the Sheldon Branch of the Animal Rescue » 
League was established. This cottage was opened 
for work in 1922, we having previously started 
to receive animals in a hired house on the same 
street, Neptune Street, West Lynn. We soon 
were obliged to have a special ambulance for the 
League’s work, and later we purchased a port- 
able garage. These expenses came out of our 
general fund, for although we have a few appre- 
ciative friends in Lynn and the adjoining towns 
we do not begin to get the amount of money we 
are obliged to spend there. 

Greatly to my surprise I received a note from 
Mayor Bauer that he would not allow the dead 
bodies of animals taken in at the Lynn Branch 
to be disposed of in Lynn. This is putting our 
League to so much trouble and expense that it is 
possible we may feel obliged to give up the work 
in Lynn. I wrote to the Mayor the following 
letter, but have received no reply; therefore, at 
the present writing, the question of the Branch 
being continued in Lynn is unsettled. We have 
a very competent, humane and trustworthy 
agent as manager there, and we have taken care 
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of many cases of cruelty and neglect that were 
shocking, but could not be reached by prosecu- 
tion. We have also formed Kindness Clubs into 
the schools, where they were much needed. In 
this work we were very ably assisted by Mrs. 
Isabelle D. MacLean, head of the Americaniza- 
tion work of the city of Lynn.—A. H. S. 


April 21, 1926. 
ANIMAL ReEscuUE LEAGUE, 
Lynn Station, 
4 Neptune St., Lynn, Mass. 

Gentlemen: Please accept this as a notice that 
your concern will no longer be allowed to deposit 
dead animals upon the property of the city of 
Lynn, as has been your custom for several years. 
You have an automobile used for this purpose, 
and the proper thing for you to do in this case is 
to send your animals in this automobile to the 
P. & P. Rendering Works, Liberty Street, Pea- 
body, Mass., which is about a fifteen-minute 
drive from Lynn. This order is to take effect 
Monday, April 26, 1926. 

There is no logical reason why your organiza- 
tion should not take care of its own matters 
instead of making a health nuisance upon prop- 
erty of the city of Lynn, which has all it can do 
to take care of its own matters of this nature. 

I trust you will see to it that this request is 
complied with immediately without any legal 
action on the part of the city of Lynn. Very 
truly yours,—(Signed) Ralph S. Bauer, Mayor. 


April 27, 1926. 
Mr. RaupyH 8. BAvER, 
Mayor of the City of Lynn, 
City Hall, Lynn, Mass. 

Dear Sir: I note that you say in your letter 
with regard to the dead animals we have in 
Lynn,— 

“There is no logical reason why your organiza- 
tion should not take care of its own matters in- 
stead of making a health nuisance upon property 
of the city of Lynn, which has all it can do to 
take care of its own matters of this nature.” 

I had supposed that the sick and undesired 
dogs and cats of Lynn were a matter that con- 
cerned Lynn. There is no reason why the Animal 
Rescue League should do any work in Lynn: we 


could give it up at any moment; we are not bound 
to do it, and we have received very little help 
from Lynn or the surrounding towns. I sup- 
posed that the fact that we disposed of 8,570 dogs 
and cats last year that otherwise would have 
roamed about the streets would be something 
that every one connected with the city would be 
grateful to us for. These dogs that are roaming 
about are liable to be sick and to come under the 
suspicion of rabies; the children of the poorer 
neighborhoods handle the sick and miserable 
cats, which is certainly a menace to their health. 

It seems to me that the nuisance of sick and 
homeless animals by thousands in the city of 
Lynn is a far greater nuisance than the dead 
bodies being placed on your dump until they are 
taken away to be disposed of. I thought we 
were doing a very great favor to the city of Lynn. 
We certainly as an organization do not get any- 
thing out of it; it is a constant expense to us, and 
we can give it up entirely at any time that the 
city of Lynn wishes us to do so, and let the dogs 
and cats run wild to suffer and to starve as they 
did before we took up the work. 

You have no idea of the complaints that came 
to us from your city from residents that were 
greatly disturbed by conditions there. If in 
addition to keeping an ambulance, a chauffeur, 
and two women at work there collecting these 
animals, feeding the dogs until we find out 
whether they are lost or not, supporting our 
electrical apparatus for putting them to death 
we are obliged also to take care of the dead 
bodies, I am afraid my Board of Directors will 
say it is too much, and we shall be obliged to 
give it up. 

I will, however, place the matter before my 
Board of Directors at the next meeting, and, 
meanwhile, although it will be a great inconven- 
ience to us we will send one of our ambulances 
down for the express purpose of bringing the 
dead bodies of the Lynn animals up to Boston 
to be cared for. Yours very truly,—Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith, President. 


P. S.: Besides the work the Animal Rescue 
League has been doing in removing from the 
city of Lynn homeless and sick animals, we have 
also been trying to educate the children in kind- 
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ness which is something that is greatly needed, 
and it has constituted a part of our work in 
Lynn. 


Work on the Cape 


June 19, 1926. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: I have covered the dis- 
trict as you asked me to do, and found many bad 
cases. I found four calves with their legs tied 
together, and had them put out of their misery. 
I found two calves that had been out of doors ever 
since they were born, and had them put away 
also. I found one cow and one calf in such bad 
condition that I had them killed. I also found in 
Plymouth, on a Saturday, four calves that had 
been brought there Friday night; they were to 
be killed on Monday and probably would have 
had nothing to eat if I had not found them. I 
had them put to rest at once. I talked with 
several cattle inspectors and deputy sheriffs, 
and from now on they certainly will be watched 
very sharply. If they carry any calves over the 
road now, they certainly will have to do it at 
night. I am very much pleased with the work I 
have done, for I think I have stopped a great 
deal of suffering. I also found many barns and 
sheds in very bad condition, and have had them 
made more comfortable for the animals. I found 
several pigs sleeping in very wet pens. I don’t 
see how the poor things lived. I think that very 
cattle inspector in every town should be obliged 
to visit once a month, every place where there 
are animals left, and I think this should be made 
a law. If I traveled and worked every day in 
the week I could find plenty of work to attend 
to. As I had not been over the territory for so 
long, many had fallen back into their old habits, 
which I was afraid they would do. My expenses 
have not been very much, as I have had some 
free rides, and I hope what I have done will be 
satisfactory. Very truly yours,—W. H. Irwin. 


If we had the means we would be glad to 
carry on the work more regularly.—A.H.S. 


Dangers from Captive Animals 
WorcESTER, June 13 (A. P.)—While nearly 50 
people looked on horror-stricken, Gustaf <A. 
Bottcher battled with a bear on exhibition at a 
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gasoline station in Northboro, to rescue his four- 
year-old daughter Olive, who had been pulled 
into the pen by the animal. 

The child was feeding candy to the bear, 
when it suddenly reached over, and grasping 
her dress with his claws, pulled her into the roped 
enclosure where he was chained. The father 
leaped into the pit, but did not relieve the child 
from the bear’s embrace until she had been 
severely clawed and bitten. She was taken to a 
Worcester hospital, where her condition was re- 
ported serious, due to the shock. 


Is This Fair Play? 


Many of the big game hunters who are going 
from England to Africa this winter will use motor 
cars to hunt in the deserts and along the edges 
of the jungles. 


WorcESTER, June 12.—In a dying condition 
with almost featherless wings and her body 
frightfully lacerated, Midland Hen, a _prize- 
winning racing pigeon, owned by Stephen Ras- 
kett of this city, fluttered to her home coop last 
night after being six days making the 300-mile 
trip from Rochester, N. Y., as a result of vicious ' 
attacks by a hawk. The bird, with 175 others, 
was released on a Sunday morning in the Com- 
monwealth Racing Pigeon Club’s 300-mile con- 
test. Less than one-half of these birds survived 
the trip. 


Is This Sportsmanship? 


An illustrated newspaper article on ‘‘the 
pleasures of the hunt in the deep snow when the 
traps snap” describes an annual winter trip for 
sport. 

At one point the traps ‘‘contained two weasels, 
white and frozen in their ermine coats.”” At an- 
other a trap had disappeared; later ‘‘a wild cat 
bounded across the trail,’ and on ‘ending its 
marauding career”? the men found the trap 
“clinging to one of its forepaws.” 

What manner of sport is this?—J/ditorial 
Collier’s. 

We cannot put a stop to cruelty by weep- 
ing over it. We must do our part. 
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Pinto belongs to a member of the League 


living in California. She writes me the following 
interesting facts about him: “He knows how to 
‘fetch,’ and comes, ‘to heel,’ ‘charge,’ begs and 
stands on his hind legs. He will also hold a 
cracker on his nose until told he may toss and 
catch it. He learns his tricks in two or three 
lessons. He brings the morning paper to his 
master and has a beautiful time playing with our 
beautiful Persian tortoise shell kitty, Biscuit. 
He looks up to his master as to a god, and you 
should have seen him the other day when one of 
our neighbors playfully tapped my husband on 
the back with a folded newspaper. He gave her 
such a reproachful look and snuggled up closer 
than ever to my husband.” 


Mickey’s Story 
BY HIMSELF 

I am a little red-haired dog. They named me 
“Mickey,” because I am Irish. I am full of 
pep and fun, and I think its good just to be 
living. I have a comfortable bed in the kitchen, 
plenty to eat, and a big bowl of water ready for 
me at any time. I love my master and mistress 
very much. 

I get into mischief lots of times, but my 
mistress very seldom gets cross with me. Once 
she got really cross, when I chewed holes in her 
silk bed-puff. I’m sorry I did that. It was 
very interesting to pull out big wads of wool. 
When my master wants to punish me, my 
mistress always says, ‘‘Remember, he is only 
a puppy, dear.’”’ Then I kiss my master’s hand 
and look soulfully into his eyes, and he forgets to 
be cross, too. 

The little dog next door gets licked often. 


He gets awfully cross about it, and once when he 
was getting a beating with a switch, he bit his 
master’s hand, and he got an awful kick for it. 
I shouldn’t like to have that man for a master. 
Every time the dog sees the man, he crawls on his 
stomach, and looks awfully scared. I tried to 
do that once, but my master called out to me, 
‘“What’s the matter, old fellow? Got astomach- 
ache?” I felt so foolish that I romped and 
barked loudly to show him that I hadn’t. 

The dog next door is kept down the cellar all 
the time. When he was a puppy, he was fed 
only twice a day on water and milk, and canned 
soups, so he is awfully thin, and sick all the time. 
He doesn’t get much to eat now, either. He told 
me about it, so I don’t mind when he takes my 
bones once in a while. I get two good meals a 
day now, but when I was a puppy, I ate most of 
the time, except when I slept. My mistress 
certainly knows what dogs like to eat. 

This isn’t going to be a story all about me, 
though. It is mostly about my brother, Buddy. 
He was Irish, just like me. We used to have 
lovely times together playing about the yard. 
We were never allowed to go out without my 
mistress, though. Once somebody left the gate 
open, however, and we went out. I know now 
how naughty it was. We had a beautiful time 
playing about in the street, until suddenly a big 
thing on four wheels hit Buddy as he was crossing 
the street. Poor Buddy cried terribly at first. 
I didn’t know what to do. I just ran alongside 
of him as he crawled towards the sidewalk, and 
I whined and wagged my tail. What else could 
I do? 

There was nobody there to help us. The 
terrible thing on wheels stopped a little way down 
the street. A man got out, and watched us for 
a minute, then he got back on it again, and drove 
away as fast as he could. He might at least have 
looked at Buddy’s collar, and taken him home. 
Don’t you think so? 

Buddy got as far as the gutter, but he could 
not get up onto the sidewalk. I ran back and 
forth whining for help, but nobody would stop. 
Finally another big thing on wheels stopped at 
a house, not so far away. The driver went into 
the house. There was a big Newfoundland dog 
sitting on the seat, too. I tried hard to call him, 
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He looked at us a moment, then he jumped right 
down, and came over to us. He took Buddy 
by the collar, lifted him to the sidewalk, and 
then went away. Pretty soon he came back with 
a woman. He had tugged at her skirt, until she 
came with him. 

Then Iran for my mistress. They took Buddy 
to the hospital, but he never came back home to 
me again. My mistress did not scold me for 
going out through the gate, but she cried, and 
seemed to feel very badly, so I made up my mind 
not to do that again. 

I like to do things for my master and mistress, 
because they love me. They treat me as if I 
really were somebody, and knew something. So 
I meet my master every night, and carry the 
paper in to my mistress. I bring her the mail, 
too, when the mailman comes. I know enough 
to say “‘Please”’ and ‘‘Thank you” whenever I 
get anything, and I can walk quite as well on 
two legs as I can on four. I tell you, I know a 
whole heap, even if I am only a little red-haired 
Irish terrier.—Karin Sundelof Asbrand. 


The Homely Bulldog 

Senator Vest’s tribute to the dog is considered 
a masterpiece, and is found in many homes, 
artistically and beautifully framed; but if it were 
framed in solid gold, set with diamonds, the words 
alone would be more valuable than the frame. 

But this story is not of what Senator Vest 
wrote. It is a simple tale of a homely bulldog. 

Mrs. Armstrong owned her little ten-acre 
farm. Her husband had died, and left her the 
farm, and the little freckeled-faced boy, whom 
the mother loved with an idolatrous worship. 
But her naturally hard, stern nature made the 
little fellow’s life at times almost unbearable. 
His mother kept a few sheep, and many chickens, 
and Robert was kept busy every moment when 
she could locate his whereabouts. 

Adjoining Mrs. Armstrong’s place was a large 
stock ranch, and the boy often strayed to the 
high fence separating the two farms, that he 
might get a better view of the beautiful Holsteins 
grazing in the fields beyond. His mother owned 
an old collie dog, gentle and high-bred. Aristo- 
crat that he was, he loved everybody and almost 
everything that came his way. He was of no 


value except for his loving disposition, and the 
memories attached to him. 

Mrs. Armstrong hated dogs, except this one; 
so one morning when little Robert came running 
up to the house, followed by a homely, half- 
starved, great bulldog, he met with a very decided 
reproof, and was told to get the dog off the place 
as quickly as he could. He cried, and begged 
to keep the dog, and that he might be allowed to 
feed the poor hungry thing; but his mother was 
adamant. Taking the buggy whip, she went 
forth and struck the poor animal a stinging blow, 
then ran after him, striking at him as he jumped 
the fence and ran down the road. 

It often happened that little Robert asked his 
mother to put up his lunch, so he could stay down 
by the fence and watch the man feed the stock in 
the next field. She never refused to let him do 
this, as it saved bothering with him at noon. 
He soon had his lunch ready, and still crying 
about the bulldog, he went down by the fence. 
He sat down in a corner, laid the lunch on the 
ground, and wished the collie would run away 
and the bulldog would come to live with him. 
He wiped the tears away on his little shirt sleeves; 
just then a cold nose touched his cheek, and with 
a cry of joy, he clasped his arms around the 
homely creature’s neck. 

“Good doggie, good doggie!” he said, and 
unwrapping his lunch, he fed the dog every 
mouthful of it. 

At that moment Mrs. Armstrong saw a fero- 
cious bull, belonging to her neighbor, jump her 
fence and run down through the lot in the direc- 
tion of her boy. Catching up a large stick, she 
ran, regardless of her own danger, but sick with 
the sight that met her eyes. 

The bull was almost upon the frightened little 
boy, who could not move. But even as the bull 
made his last Jump at the boy, the bulldog 
caught him by the nose and hung on, until the 
mother had climbed the fence with the little boy. 
The farmer’s man came and beat the dog off, 
crippling him by breaking his leg, and returned 
the bull to the pasture. The dog lay on the 
ground, but not a moan came from him. He 
weakly wagged his tail. Mrs. Armstrong put her 
boy out of her arms, gathered up the big, homely 
bulldog, and carried him carefully to the house. 
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Even the collie licked the homely face. Mrs 
Armstrong, with tears in her eyes, turned to 
little Robert, saying sharply: ‘‘Come, now, don’t 
stand there crying—go and fix this dog some 
bread and milk, and bring that big bone I saved 
to make soup for dinner; then make him a bed. 
You'll find a quilt on the foot of my bed. I'll 
bandage up his leg; he’s your dog, so step lively.”’ 
—Ruth Ray, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


To Bob 


His name, it is Bob, what else could it be 

For a wee, little dog as cunning as he? 

His color, it is as black as night. 

I’m sure you would love him with all your might. 


Two bright little eyes look up at you. 

If I looked again I could tell you their hue. 
He looks so very, very wise 

I’m sure you could not tell him lies. 


He barks and frisks, and runs about, 
You feel so glad you’d like to shout 
To see him in that state of glee; 
Dear little doggie, I like thee. 
—Grace Moulton Steele. 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of June the League received 
6,952 cats, 1,103 dogs, 46 horses, and 25 smaller 
animals. We placed 90 dogs and 46 cats in 
good homes. 


A sad story came to our attention through one 
of our follow-up cards inquiring about a dog we 
had recently placed in a home. The owner 
replied that neither he nor his wife would part 
with him for any amount of money. It seems 
that their little girl was critically ill and took no 
notice of anything, but called repeatedly for a 
dog. When one was given her, she seemed per- 
fectly happy and would lie for hours smiling at 
him. The mother and father had to part with 
their little daughter about a week after taking 
the dog, and they are both deeply grateful to 
him for bringing a ray of sunshine into her last 
hours. | 


A lady brought in a small girl whom she found 
on the street crying and carrying her pet cat, 
which was sick, The child did not know where 
to go for a doctor. We cared for the cat, and the 
lady took the girl home in her car, so the child was 
made doubly happy. 


We had the interesting company of a sick 
monkey for several days. He has recovered 
sufficiently to be returned to his owner, who pre- 
sented our Clinic with a $100 donation, for which 
we were very grateful. 


A female pigeon, blind in one eye, was picked 
up on the Common and brought to the League. 
She looked so well cared for and was in such good 
condition that we put her in a cage in the doc- 
tor’s office. Sometime around midnight a woman 
telephoned that she had lost a pet pigeon an- 
swering to the description of this one. The next 
morning she came to the League and was over- 
joyed to find her pet and take her home. 


Mr. Howard Crosby, a man who works around 
the Common, is very fond of animals and is a 
great friend to them, especially to the young 
squirrels that fall from their nests. If they are 
very young and helpless, he brings them here 
where they are cared for until they are able to 
look out for themselves. Then they are taken 
back to the Common. The other day he brought 
in a baby squirrel with a very bad cold. The 
doctor has been treating him, and he is almost 
ready to go home again. Mr. Crosby tells the 
people who talk with him about the League and 
its good work, and one woman gave him a dol- 
lar to become a member, and a young man from 
San Francisco came to the office himself and 
joined. We certainly appreciate Mr. Crosby’s 
interest and help. 


A man who had parked his automobile in the 
Back Bay district came back to find a mongrel 
brindle bull and fox terrier tied in the car. He 
brought the little fellow, a darling puppy, to the 
League. He was very reluctant to give him up, 
but could not keep him, and, judging from the 
actions of the puppy, he also hated to be parted 
from his rescuer. We were soon able to comfort 
him, however, and to place him in a good home. 


Please remember our Fair in December. 
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BRANCH WORK 


‘Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street 


291 

Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 
Cambridge: s:. 4. Si3i55 ee 116 
Roxbury Station, 17 Lambert Avenue. . 240 

Work Horse Relief Station, 109 North- 
armpton Street. Vit vl) .a en ee 261 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street ..... 202 

Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 
Streets csc 5 be ne ee eee ee 824 
Pine Ridge, Dedham... =). 39 
Medfield + Wi ge Rel Spade aoe ieee a 42 
Chelsea, 34 4th Street... ..... 5.9 ee 623 
2,638 


QUESTION BOX 
DR. WESLEY A. YOUNG 


The above picture, taken recently, is the result 
of young, weak calves being shipped with large 
cattle, and the picture following gives some idea 
of the number of calves being sold. Humane 
workers are putting forth a cooperative effort 
to stop such cruel traffic. 


If you could see the suffering of the little 
calf you would never eat veal. 
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CALVES IN THE BRIGHTON STOCK YARD 


Clinic Report for Month of May 


SULT EtG BS al Se 622 
Owners advised by telephone........ 448 
ale Cnn h 00) Se ie i ane $232.70 


INTERESTING CASES 


A dog had been fed raw fish, bones and all. 
He vomited blood. His owner gave one pound 
of baking soda in a vain attempt to first aid. The 
dog was later brought to the Clinic just as it 
died. Be careful of small bones in your dog’s 
feed that may be swallowed and puncture the 
stomach or intestines. 


We extracted eighteen abscessed teeth from 
a Boston terrier. Proper care in the past would 
have saved some of these teeth. 

Foster mothers were provided for three litters 
of silver-black foxes. Every baby fox was saved, 
the mother cats adopting them as their own. 


LETTERS 


HEADQUARTERS First Corps AREA, ARMY Basp, 
Boston, Mass., Feb. 3, 1926. 

It is with much pleasure that I answer your 
card of recent date to inform you that the cat 
you gave us is in excellent health and very con- 
tented. My large police dog shares his food with 
the cat, consequently there are not many mice 
caught. The cat is so friendly that a number of 
ladies have asked for it but as my men and I are 
so attached to it I shall continue to keep it in my 
custody. I wish to take this opportunity to 


thank you and to assure you that the cat is re- 
ceiving the best of care.—R. W. 


WaTERTOWN, Mass., Feb. 1926. 

The yellow cat I got at the League December 
5 is most satisfactory and I am sure if you saw 
him going over the house you would think he was 
ahappy cat. Itisa pleasure to go to the kitchen 
in the morning and see him stretch as he gets 
out of his basket and to me he is like a ray of 
sunshine, he is so full of fun and pep. He loves 
to get up on the tea wagon where there is a fish 
bowl with gold fish in it and he drapes himself 
around it and watches the fish; they do not 
seem to.be frightened or to mind having him 
there. Iam glad to give such a good report and 


I think we are fortunate in being able to get 
such a good kittie.—L. M. D. 


Buddie 

This is Mr. Farwell’s pet dog. He was brought 
to the League a couple years ago, very vicious 
and savage toward everyone. ‘Today Buddie is 
the pal and pride of everyone at the League. 
Kindness was the keynote of Mr. Farwell’s 
method in teaching Buddie to love rather than 
to hate. 


Boston, Mass., Feb. 1, 1926. 
I am delighted with my cat and he is a most 
pleasing addition to our family. Thank you for 
letting ushave him. Heis very happy.—P. L.S. 
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EverEtTT, Mass., Feb. 9, 1926. 

The kitten we got from you December 14 is 
very satisfactory and contented. He is about 
three times as large as when we got him, and we 
call him Jerry after a dog belonging to a friend. 
He is very affectionate and smart. My sister or 
I will say, “Jerry, give me a kiss,” and he does it 
right away. When my sister comes home from 
work or goes to work she kisses me good-bye, and 
Jerry always wants one too. We have cords 
hanging from the electric fixtures. Jerry pulls 
them and lights up the house so we were obliged 
to make them shorter. He also pulls the chain 
in the bath-room to see the water come. We 
shortened that too. I teach the piano. Jerry 
comes in and sits between the pupil and myself 
on the bench. He likes music very much. One 
day after a pupil went home Jerry decided he 
would play as it looked so easy to him. He got 
on the keys and was pressing them down, and 
was much disappointed when he could not really 
play atune. He is very healthy, full of life and 
is Just like a baby. He jumps up on our shoul- 
ders and cuddles up to us. He is such good com- 
pany. He prefers the evaporated milk so I get 
it for him all the time. We just could not 
part with him. You are doing a noble work.— 
M.F. D. 


Breutmont, Mass., Feb. 3, 1926. 

Have received your card in regard to the kitten 
I took from the League December 18 and am glad 
to say he is well and contented. I wouldn’t 
take fifty dollars for him now. He sure is one 
of the family. Whenever we are sitting down 
he climbs up on our shoulders and settles down 
and goes to sleep. ‘Then we are scared to move 
for fear of disturbing him. We call him Peter.— 
| en Oo Ee 


Breutomont, Mass., March 6, 1926. 

In reply to your request that we report on 
dog No. 617 which we adopted from the League, 
I wish to say that we have found him to be a 
splendid dog in every way. He is very happy 
and contented. Besides being the much-loved 
pet of my two children, he is already a neighbor- 
hood favorite.—H. N. G. 


Soutu Boston, Mass., Feb. 5, 1926. 

The kitten is fine and he is a middle-sized cat 
now. Iam eleven years old. I have been sick 
since January 6 and he has been great company 
for me. Every time I write to somebody he 
bats my pen and makes a blot. The kitty’s 
name is Scampers because he likes to scamper 
all over the house. His nickname is Microbes, 
because microbes are germs that you can’t see 
and when he came here he was so small we could 
hardly see him. Now he is a big cat. We put 
him in the bath room at night; he climbs to the 
door knob and turns the handle until the door 
opens and he walks out. He is a very clean 
kitty and I think he is a wonderful kitty for he 
is so much company for me so I would not sell 
him for $25.00. We have let him out a few 
times but I don’t let him out alone. When he 
got home I gave him a catnip mouse for a Christ- 
mas present; he played with it and made himself 
right at home. I will send you a picture later.— 
eC ale 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 


HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 23 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


Dogs and Cats Boarded at 


THE BARTLETT-ANGELL HOME 


FOR ANIMALS 


Branch of Animal Rescue League Kennels with Runs 
Dr. W. M. Eames, Supt., Medfield, Mass., Tel. Medfield, 77-2 


Pine Ook ho OE Der hrE NDS 


Always Ready For 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


A Food Your Dog Will Thrive On 
Telephone Your Dealer 


Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $15 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS OO EP The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


Tel. Dedham 403-W 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


W. A. YOUNG, D.V. M. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER’ Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9:30 a. m. to 5:30 p. m., daily 
3 p. m. to 5 p. m., Sundays and holidays. 
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For his health, 
strength and 
happiness —. 


SPRATT’S 


For more than half a century owners and 
breeders the world over have fed SPRATT’S 
because it provides just the sort of nourishing, 
well-balanced diet that a dog needs to keep 
him healthy and vigorous. 


There is a proper kind of SPRATT’S Food 
for every size and breed of dog, from puppy- 
hood to old age. SPRATT’S interesting 
book on care and feeding tells about them. 
Write for a copy, free. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Newark y New Jersey 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at @& 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or HR 
Horse will be mailed you free if you A 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 


you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 
Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 
thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street 


Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Incorporated March 13, 1899 


- 


Organized February 9, 1899 | 


Administration Building Includes Kennels, Infirmary, Receiving Station for Small 
Animals and Educational Dep’t. 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


WORK OF THE YEAR 1925 
We received and eared for: 


Cate ..c0y (ste | A Er ce 
Dogs) 0 Pe a 
Horses) 3.) ee a 835 
Birds’ 1.0 G40. Pepa ace Oe 304 

| Miscellaneous small animals . . . . 15 
72,540 

Number of horses given vacations . . . 14 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . 84,070 


A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 27 years 
DR. W. A. YOUNG, Veterinarian 


SEVEN MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND NINE AGENTS 


are at work every week day collecting animals 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY Giheg css. sc. ovuuiien allOAsalk We tray GeReiare Unit Bn Rater rie ie eae 
NortH Enp, INpusrriaL ScHoo. . . ) . . . SSS 839 Nortu BENNET STREET 
DOGGIE DALe on ee te SS LOO CIN RH AM Pi eae ee 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HousE . . . . . . . . « «79 Moore STREET 
By Cs) oe) . .  «  . PINE RIDGE HOME oF REsT FOR HORSES 
MEDFIELD Sieh e+ + 6 os © o ollg PPS BARTURTIMANGELL HOME ROR MInAiee 
EAST Boston se oe irr rrr eT i AE 
WEST LYNN HE Per a) AR eT 
CHEUSHA Deembmar ttc. (isis. + cio Sa 36 FOURTH STREET 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and cities, 


the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


